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br Jew. Nature s Minit and ee deth and un- 
derflands ſo much, as he hath by Operation or Contemplation 
| obſerved of Nature s Order ; nor can know or do any more. 
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ucceeded to form Rules for Muſick 
Mature accompliſhing her own Work. 

Writers upon Muſick I hope my Rea- 
ders will find in this Treatiſe {efficient 


| approve of my diſavowing Errors, tho' 


7 never ſo long a fanding. 
may be in Danger of being oppoſed as 
B 1971] reflect, I I fear 10 Oppo/e tion. 


7 *7 E 5 E Fs Fn ke Ani been the 

Labour of of Years, and I hope not 
: Fl beſtowed, f my. Endeayours have 
from the Principles and Difates of b 
As to what 1 have ſaid against the 
3 10 material Principles of the ancient 


| Reaſons for rejecking them, and will 


I am not infenfible, that this 27 ork 


Ls NM ovelty, but from thoſe who can or 
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Let it not be thought, J elevate Mm 
Jelf above another, or pretend to ſet 0 
ſelf at the Head of the Science, "| & 
Endeavours have been to make Dl ; 
Ties to improve myſelf and others, by l 
V have found out the Mine, I dn; 
f pretend 70 engroſs the Treaſure. F 
I have given but few Rules, its tru 
but they are followed by Examples that . 
I Hope ſhow the Force of my Reaſoning, 
and perhaps more then could be expecteq I 
"M fo fhort a Piece. 3 
If the Rules I have laid down an q 
Food, ſolid and juſt, ariſing one fron , 
the other by natural Order, the Foun- 
dation is well laid, ſo that we may build 
upon it, withoux Fear of Confuſion, 
and raiſe the Superſirufture with due 
Beauty and Symmetry of Parts,and ſuc) 
who judge and think for themſelves, 
will approve them; to the ſerim 
Thoughts therefore of the Candid and 


= Judi icious they are recommended. 
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gciences, from the earlieſt Accounts 


Power to give it, by engaging our Attention, 


b lowed ; it has ſuch a tranſcendant Maſtery over 


r Ops. AMEN BE es AAS ILL At 


Ke they are fo; but this Knowledge cannot 
| be attained without firſt obtaining ſuch Princi- 


HE juſt Title that Myfct hath had 
to the Preferance of all other Arts and 


| 1 Time, hath been fully agreed to by the 
beſt Hiſtorians. Delight is certainly the Centre 
of every Man's Wiſh, and that Muſick has the 


Land working upon our Aﬀections, muſt be Al. 


our Paſſions as to be able to turn us ſurpriſingly 
| from one to another, which is evident almoſt 
to every one who hears good Mufick, they find 
E themſelves touched, but few know the Reaſon 


1 as are neceſſary for forming the true 
| Grounds of Muſick, and theſe Principles muſt 
be firſt taken from Nature (for there they are 
Bo and formed upon obſerving her Ope- 
| 7 tions ) and being duly connected, and ſtrongly 
B Jones 
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Perfection; the whole Performance muſt h 


uniform throughout, and conſiſtant with itſelf, 
by this Means there will ariſe a laſting Sail 
faction to the Party, who will be ſurpriſed wit 
"me pleaſing Variety which Creates the Hor: 
2 8 0 


their own Notions, governed by no Rules, (« 
ſuch as ought to be none, ) let their Genius be 
ever ſo great, yet are they led into Miſtake 


better taught. 


| have been ride by ſome of the moſt learned 
among the Ancients in Mufick was, that they 


Mufick ſubſervient to Numbers and Lines, and 
by calculating Proportions, have done them- 
ſelves infinite Prejudice, but enduring Thow- 
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impreſſed on our Minds, enable us to forn 
right Concluſions, and to bring the Work 


put into ſuch a Method and Order that it }; 


Thoſe who ſet out on other Principles, or © 


and Abſurdities, and they will never be able to 


pr oduce any thing correct, or even worthy V. 
tice, and if any thing pretty happens to be 


found among Heaps of Inconſiſtances, we can 
be only ſorry that a good Genius had been no 


The a Cauſe of the Miſtakes, tht 


took their firſt Principles from the Matr. 
maticks, and by endeavouring to mak: 


fands of Years in a Manner uncontrouled, and 
the 
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the latter Age fettered by Cuſtom, thoſe looked 
no farther, but took all they had found for all 


ue out of their Steps, but take from them every 


ſelves, 


— 

py 

SO 
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the Senſe of Hearing, they would have eaſily 


3 Pains, to ſettle a Syſtem upon ſuch Principles, 
. which (were they ſtrictly followed) would deprive 


It is true, Sounds may have as exact Pro- 


& deſtroys the great Variety of ſucceeding Har- 


3 Mathemati Cks. 


— 


that could be found, and theſe rarely venture 


thing upon Truſt, and facrifice their Judg- 
ment and Underſtanding to the Authority of 
E the Ancients, and meanly give up the great 
Prerogative of — and Judging for them- 


Had it been duly conſidered, 5 that the Know- 
ledge of the Nature of all Sounds depend upon 


found, that Maſich is not confined to Mathe- 
= maticks, nor would they have taken ſo much 


F us of the greateſt Part of the Beauties of Muſick. 
portion as Numbers, Lines, or Bodies, and 
may be calculated Arithmetically, but this 
monies, and therefore Mujick muſt have other 


3 Principles then ſuch as are built upon the 


Nature has given us cal Sounds, by 
which the Soul of every thinking Creature 
muſt be touched, who has any tolerable Ear 


i 
: 
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for Muſick, to affect them with Mirth, Sorrow, 


o Surpriſe in a greater or leſſer Degree 3 Can 
 Mathematicks farniſh us with ſuch Principle: 
as are proper upon theſe Occaſions? _ 


Indeed it muſt needs (to the Confiderate) 
appear a Work that requires all our Attention, 


to gain a clear Conception of the ſeveral Chay- 
ges of human Paſſions, and fo to manage 
them as to raiſe or fall them by muſical Sound; 


where every Thing ſhould riſe and fall, only 


according to Nature; to have the pleating 
Variety of Sounds ever before us, and as it were 
the Eye of the Soul turned upon the Perfor- 


mance, and here we muſt reach as far as we 
can, tho we fall ſhort at laſt ; ſince the greateſt 
Maſter can ſay no more then that they are ac- 
quainted only with ſome few Turnings and 
Windings in this great Labyrinth; and the Rea- 
lon may ; be this, as the judicious Locke obſerves, 
whoſe Words I beg leave to quote on this Oc- 


caſion, How much the Imperfection of accu- 


cc 


BL 


other, lies either in the Dullneſs or Faults 
of the Organs of Senſe, or Want of Accute- 
<« neſs, Exerciſe, or Attention in the Under- 
ſtanding, or Haſtineſs or Precipitancy, na- 
tural to ſome Tempers, I will not here exa- 
mine ; it ſuffices to take Notice, that this 1: 
one of the Operations that the Mind may te- 
* « flect 


A 


40 


cc 
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rately diſcriminating Ideas, one from an- 
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« flect on, and obſerve in itſelf; it is of that 
« Conſequence, to its other Knowledge, that 
« as far as this Faculty is in it's felt dull, or 


not rightly made Uſe of, for the diſtinguiſh- 


« ing one thing from another; ſo far our No- 
« tions are confuſed, and our Reaſon and Judg- g 
ment diſturbed and miſlead.” 


A 
* 


To know only te right | Uſe of Concords, 
the Preparations and Reſolutions of Diſcords, 


or to make Subject upon Subject, ien 


knowing how 79 touch the Paſſions, the Work 
moſt probably will be dull, flat, and infipid. 


Sounds may be clapt 1 (without all 


this) after a regular Method; but what Paſ- 


fion will be affected by it, unleſs Anger, at a 


dull and heavy Performance, or an inconſi- 


ſtant Piece of Stuff; and inſtead of ſome- 


thing to pleaſe, he wall tind nothing worthy to 
liſten to. 


But by fixing our Thoughts on the before- 
mentioned Principles, inſpired by Fancy, and 
Reaſon aſſiſting to keep due Order and Me- 
thod, we ſhall diſcover infinite Beauties, and 
vaſt Variety of Expreſſions in Muſick, the 
more we know, the more we ſhall with to 
know, as perceiving tho' Knowledge be gained 
every Day, yet the boundleſs Proſpect of 
9 43 dane 
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Fancy and Invention lies open, Reflection wil 
branch out Variety of beautiful Images, whicl. 
1 if diſpoſed in a proper Manner, muſt produce 
4 the deſired Effect, by a regular and nervous 8 
il formance to inſtruct and pleaſe. 


Such Performances, and only ſuch, ought to 

=» be allowed the Name of Muſick: We ſhould 

* therefore ſearch after the beautiful Effects of 
* Nature, to find out which we muſt proceed by 

Reflection, Experiment, and Practice, and if 

| this is duly continued, it will lead us regularly 
| on, to ſurmount ſuch Difficulties as may lie in 
3 Way, and make the Performance anſwer 

K up to the great Pains and Care beſtowed upon 

. 


As ſweet Sounds and harmonious Changes 
are abſolutely neceſſary to the great End of 
giving the Soul delight by Mufick, the Per- 
former's Endeavour ſhould be to improve him- | 
ſelf to it as much as poſſible, but all the Power 
of Art is not ſufficient, unleſs the natural Sound 
of a human Voice is muſical, or the Tone of 
an Inſtrument ſweet ; but let Nature produce 2 | 
fine Voice, Art can make ſuch Improvements 
in the Expreſſion and Taſte, as will ſtrike the 


Paſſions much ſtronger, as give greater Satil 
faction. 


Art 
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Art refines and embelliſhes the Materials 


hich Nature produces, teaches us to enliven 
Ihe Subject, and to diſpoſe every thing to the 

'M Advantage, and opens to the Mind a vaſt 
'N ice of Beauty, and Variety by Experiment 
ent confirms what is really good, — 'Þ 


Fives ſolid and en Thoughts. 


mat Art is of the greateſt Conſequence to 
e Improvement and Embelliſhment of Muſick 
ennot be denied; as for Inſtance, the Dura- 
1 of one ingle Sound, by ſimple Nature, 


er 7 be produced of an equal Loudneſs or Soft- 1 

n yet by Art we are experimentally taught, 
* 4h Duration is made ſweeter, more beau- RH 
Ful and delightful, by encreaſing of Loudneſs, 98 

ges qhich is called ſwelling of a Sound, and the 1 

of &creaſing into Softneſs, which may be called = 

&- We dying away of a Sound, and if accompanied. 11 

m- ith an Undulation or Waving, ſtrike ms 

Wel dre. | $i). 

und 3 5 Mk! 

e of human Voice, ſtrictly ſpeaking is ſu- | 

ce a bor to all Sounds zn Mufick ; I don't mean [| 

xents in Voices in general, but only ſuch 

the xceed even the Sound of Muſical Inſtru- i 

dati sin Sweetneſs, Clearneſs, and Equality of 

; e, ſuch as Art has brought to Perfection, 

3 paning Liberty and Expreſſion, they are 


B 3 Jewels 


2 endeavour to expreſs its Beauties; and ber 
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Jewels rare to be found, thoroughly poliſt's 
and as ſuch are ineſtimable 1 in their Value, 


There is ſuch a Rae in the Expreſun: 
a human Voice, that inſtrumental Performe: 
can't do more wiſely then to imitate it, ani 


recommend, as of angular Uſe to Learn, 
the frequent Hearing of great Singers, and lem. 
ing their Expreſſims by which they will . 
tain to @ fine Reliſh of Execution, and in Pri 
tice diſtinguiſh themſelves from all others, wh 
have not had ſuch great Helps, as excel 
vocal Performers to learn from, 


By Art and Application a on Voice my 
be made ſtronger and louder, to be able tof 
the Ear, and by its bold Expreſſions and plun 
Tone to make the beautiful Contraſt of Lo 
and Soft, to expreſs the difficult Paſſages ul 
Eaſe, to gain a greater Compaſs, to produt 
more mellow and clearer Sounds, and mi 
them more equal, and to expreſs the 1 moſt e 
phatical Words, properly, which will als 
found true in Regard to Sounds on Inſtrum! 


To 1 the Vale artificially, by 0 
ſical Loudneſs, is of ſo great an Advantig 
the Performer as it not only makes him cb 
of expreſſing himſelf | in a pathetic, and 10 
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heroic Manner, but he is able to excite the 


FR of Anger, Fury, and Diſpair, And by 
z ſurpriſing Tranſition can move the op- 
ooſite Paſſions, as his Subject requires; and 


theſe beautiful Changes cannqt be too » much ad- 
By mired, | 


Thoſe that cannot reach to that Degree of 
& muſical Loudneſs, fall ſhort in this great Point, 

N the Boldneſs and Dignity of the Subject is 
| loſt for Want of due F orce and Strength of 2 


Sound to ſupport It, 


By loudning a Voice by no means muſt be 


underſtood ſtraining or bawling ; or on an In- 

ſtrument too much forcing the Strings or Bow, 
or overblowing, which Nature abhors, and 1 is 
_ ſhocking t to the Ear. : 


For Want of knowing the true G a 
Nature, and a Method | to follow her, nothing 


is more common then to find Pieces deſigned : 


for agreeable Entertainments, 
confuſed Noiſe ; Nature will not be forced, as 


we may obſerve, by the Difference of the 


Sound of a String, if the Pulſation is too vio- 
lent, the String, inſtead of producing agreeable 


Sounds, makes a jarring Noiſe, which can be 
of no Uſe in Muſick. 


| To 


turned into a 
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ment ; 


To avoid this, and to encreaſe the Sound in- 
to muſical Loudneſs, the Performer muſt rife 


gently, and in a ſwelling Manner in the Throat, 
Reed, or Pipe, and manage the Bow in the ſame 
Way; the beſt Muſick muſt fail in its Effect, 
_ unleſs every Performer knows how to keep 
within the Bounds of proportionable Loudneſ:, 
which otherwiſe muſt unavoidably drown ſome 
other Part; each ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by the 
Ear, and for that Purpoſe ſhould keep their due 
: Strength, as they receive the continued Melody, 
or embelliſh the ſame with a ſofter Accompany- 
this carefully obſerved will prevent bad 
Performers from endeavouring to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by the Noiſe they make, lead them 
into @ Reliſh of the Performance, and teach them 


not to prejudice a good Piece of Muſick, and 


thereby deſtroy the Satisfaction the Virtus en- 
: deavour to give you. 


N ſhows us, that a regiilar Motion and 
Time i is required for the well performing of mu- 


fical Sounds, we ſhould carefully obſerve to pro- 


ceed from one Sound to another, in their due 
Time preſcribed, 
changing of Sounds /oud and ſoſt, fender and 
bold Expreſſions ſhows a good Piece in its 
greateſt Luſtre, and cannot but delight; a few 
Pertormers of this Kind give greater Pleaſure 


and this well obſerved, in 


and 
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I Satisfaction then Numbers of ſuch, who do 
It keep cloſe, and give true Attention to the 
ding Part, which directs the Unity of the 
Pu | and Expreſſion, 


me moſt noble Pieces human Nature is ca- 


host; this generally ariſes from the weak and 


Want of better Knowledge, 


with the Melody formed from the natural 
Cynection of Sounds, and conſiders the Ana- 


Flozy and Dependance of others upon theſe, this 
ads us into a real Rnowlkedge of the Nature | 


| 4 Muſick. 


be allowed that Expreſſion) which form Har- 


its 


| 7 he Reaſon why ſo many grand Chorus's 


ble of, to ſhow Mufick in its full Strength) 
re ſo miſerably torn and ſhattered, is from the 
great Number of indifferent Performers, (com- 

N only intermixed with fine Voices) who by 
heir bawling and ſtraining ſo overpower the 
Þthers, the Delicacy of the good Performer is 


Iaperſect Impreſſion ſuch Perſons have in their 
3 inds of the Nature of Harmony, they have 


not ſufficiently learned how to diſtinguiſh nice- 
Fly its Variety, and therefore blunder on 1 for 


But when the Mind becomes acquainted | 


Buy the various ba Raine (if I may 


meny, we find it a Matter -paſt Diſpute that 85 


1. 
' 
| 


— ee — — — 
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its firſt Principles muſt be taken from Na 


From thence to form a true Syſtem of Muc. 
which they might have ſucceeded in, had the 
conſidered them as eſtabliſhed ded the unit, * em 
Lau 9 Nature. 


Hiſtory lays before us, are very ſuperficial, thel 
Ancients had ſo confined, ſo narrow a Way m 


its Relatives, that no doubt they were ignorant 
that there was a Chain of Relatives in the Nati 
of Sounds that muſt not be broke ; the Want 
of this led them into ſuch Difficulties as they 
were never able to ſurmount, .. but had they 
taken their firſt Principles and Directions from 
Nature herſelf, in her free Operation (the bel 


ſtorians who wrote of them not being cotem- 
porary with the Philoſophers, whoſe Syſtem: 
they were, by the Injury of Time, and the 


only. The wonderful pleaſing Effects of variny ems 
Sounds agreeing together, has been the St Were, 2 
of the moſt Learned in all Ages, in Hope 


The 3 e of this Kind, th 


Thinking, in regard to muſical Harmony ads 


and fureſt Guide) they would have ever been 
finding out new Beauties, nor wanted fret 
Materials to enrich this Science. 3 5 


It may 3 be objected in Favour af 
thoſe ancient Syſtems of Mic that the Hi 


Length of Tradition ; the Deſcription of thok 
Syſtems 
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Whos fell vaſtly ſhort of what they really 
re, and that they might have been in a per- 


Yo f un 
Yar I0n le 


"ll State, however imperfectly handed down to 
Hops 
11:6 but this can have no Weight, if it is conſi- 


| Led how abſurd it muſt be to imagine, that 
e moſt valuable Part ſhould be entirely loſt, 
d that leſs worthy Notice preſerved. 


d ther 


] ver 


| All Ages have had their Men of Senſe, who 
puld always diſtinguiſh good from bad, better 
om worſe, and no doubt on't were very cau- 
Wous of rejecting any thing that materially 
ended to the Improvement of this Science. 


„ tha 
| : the 

Yay 
y and 
norant 


mv ER a Way 
But it is further manifeſt, that Muſick has 


Want lufick has 
5 the om Time to Time been improved, augmented, 
wi enriched, brought to greater Perfection 


Pen it was by any of thoſe Ancients, and even 
Þcir muſical Inſtruments can bear no Compa- 
pion with thoſe in Uſe at this Day; how much 
b ever in thoſe early Times they might be 


harmed with the little Know ledge 5 had 5 
f Muſic >. 


5 from 
e belt 
r been 


freſh 


ur of 

e H. Wale as Hiſtory tells us, ans 19201 
otem- t ſome Species of Harmony, had he not 
tems rced, but conſulted Nature, and not neglect- 


id the 
thoſe 
r{tems 


4 that Senſe, that can only truly and nicely 
tinguiſh Sounds, and which gave him the 
lt Hunt, had he made Uſe of Numbers and 

Words 


Words, only to aſſiſt the Memory, he might 
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as he was a ſtudious and a wife Man, hy, 4 


: made a wonderful Frogrels in this Science ch 
= the 
Had he liſtned to 4 Duration of the dit che 
ferent Sounds of a String, in its free vibz 2 
tion, what then muſt have been his Surpiiſe: Jof 
the Harmony he would there have fon 48 
— when he was fo aſtoniſhed at the Sound: 1 
Hammers. x 
5 „ So 
The Senſe of hearing is certainly more e. che 
ſential to Mujick then any other of if Eff 
Senſes; as the Eye is either pleaſed or i. Nu 
pleaſed by the Object, ſo is the Ear ii ou 
Sound, and the Ear, not the Eye, muſt 1 
tinguiſh its Beauties; even a blind Man mail =" 
gain ſuch an Impreſſion of Harmony, as mu hea 
be allowed can make an excellent Performer Sou 
as well as a good Judge of Muſick; and Une 7. 
who know not any thing of Muſick can tell, er 
a Song (their Ear has been acquainted with) duc 
ſung in, or out of Tune, altho' they are igno- out 
rant of the Proporti on or Meaſure of tha the 
Sounds, and nothing is more common then e 
ignorant Fidlers to tune their Fiddles by ff. and 
altho' they have no Knowledge of their reſper-· * 
tive Proportions, and this is done by the Heh 
of the Ear only. 1 
ein, 


We 


* 
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= He that tunes his Voice, or an Inſtrument, 
* thinks not of, or perhaps knows not, either 


a greeable to practical 3 


nds gf 


„e che Mind, has a ſtronger and more ſurpriſing 


of the 
or dl. 
Zar bf 


Numbers or Meaſures is, that if one ſingle 


Pitch, a ſkillful Maſter will immediately 


ft dq 
_ ame it without having the Advantage to 
5 null hear or compare it with another, and by 
ro Sounds conveyed to the Mind (and there 


| Cod.) by the Help of the Ear only, the Lear- 
ner without any other Aſſiſtance, can pro- 


tell, ii 
ith) E duce the ſame Diſtances at any Time, with- 


e hun out any mathematical Aſſiſtance, and therefore 


© thy “e Ear, not the Eye, ſtands our beſt Friend 


den u in Eſtabliſhing the Properties, natural Qualities 
v. Hl. and Diſtances in Harmony, nor has the Sight 
reihe © Share in Relation to its ff Princi es. 
e Ha 


ing abſolutely Neceſſary to ſhow how Miſ- 
i aakcs 


1 the Proportion of his Voice, or the Meaſure of 

me Strings, yet by the Impreſſion he hath 
„gained of Harmony, and by the true Aſſiſtance 
„of the Ear, he makes the Sounds throughout 


F Anothier Inſtance, that the Impreſſion of 
Sounds, conveyed by the Help of the Ear to 
Effect than by the Aſſiſtance of proportionable 


| Sound is made on an Inſtrument in the uſual | 


Y have dwelt the longer upon this Point, a6 


þ takes firſt began, and the Reaſons why thofe 
i Syſtems were not brought to greater Perfection, 
WO and that a much perfecter one is required in 
Þ Mufick. That eminently great Man Ii 
'q Bacon has obſerved in his Treatiſe of the Ad. 
vancement of Learning, that Antiquity deſert; 
that Reverence that Men ſhould ſtay awhil: 
1 and frand ws gs and look about to diſcover 
which is the beſt Way; but when the Diſcovery 
[\ 7s well taken, then not to reſt there, but chear- 
| fuly to make Progreſſi on. 
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1 1 am very far from denying the Praiſes dut 

0 the Merit of the Ancients for their Endes. 

Y vours, but Reaſon and Experience convince; 
me, they ought to be no Patterns for us in Mi- 

ick, ſince their Syſtems are founded on ſuch 
defective K . 


It is ſurpriſing to find, that not an Author 
(to the beſt of my Knowledge) who hath 
| written about Mu/ick ever pointed at a Method 
4; by which to try the various Relations of muſi- 
| cal Harmony, to diſtinguiſh and diſpoſe Sound: 
| in ſuch a Manner as the Learner might at once 
| receive Delight and a thorough Impreflion, with- 
| out which he muſt have a very imperk 
N Notion of et >. 
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Thoſe who have been meidet to ſtud y 


have for the moſt Part, for want of ſome 
@ Rules to guide them better, been obliged to 
make Uſe of the Scores of the beſt Maſters 


ner, and pick and cull here and there for Prin- 
ciples to begin with ; thus groping in the Dark, 
its no Wonder if they loſt their Way, ſack 
Pieces of Muſick being only Samples 4 the 
Compoſers Fancy and Taſte; what Pains, La- 


N * W Pe * 
CD ee ot a ee EI ao 
W 85 9 Os e 


due 3 bour, Doubts, and continual Apprehenſions of | 


dez. WF ſetting out wrong, attend Beginners of this 


ince WF Kind is inexpreffible, I remember it too wel 
M. myſelf, which put me firſt upon ſeeking for 
ſuch he true Principles of Muſick, from which the 


E Learner might regularly improve, without ſo 


great and almoſt fruitleſs Fatigue of Body and 
uthor Wi Mind. From Nature therefore I take my firſt 
hat) WR Principle, and from thence form my firſt ge- 


ethou Wi neral Ryſe, how to find the Quality of 


muli- WF Sounds, with their proper Species and Rela- 
ound Wi tives, and ſhow the Reaſons for the Variety 


t once Hof Movements, from Harmony to Harmony; 
with. i and upon this Head I can find nothing has 
xerfet been faid to the Purpoſe; notwithſtanding the 


great Number of large Volumes extant, 


Thott | g--- 3 1 


thoroughly to learn the Grounds of Muſick - 


they could get, in order to learn their Man- 
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By ſtriking one of the biggeſt or long 
Strings on a Harpſichord or Spinnet, and 
carefully liſtning to it, we may hear different 
F'' harmonious Sounds, during the Vibration cf 
10 | that String, this Nature #1 reely gives us; and 

| were not the Modification of thoſe united 
Sounds we hear on one String different, we 
could not diſtinguiſh any more than one 
Sound, nor can they be conveyed to the 
Mind, but by the Help of the Ear, and as 
this is more or leſs perfect, the Mind more 0 
| leſs perceives the Truth, Beauty, Nature, and 
Variety of the produced Sounds; and whatfo- 
ever Sounds a nice Ear is either uncapable of 
hearing, or bearing, cannot regard muſica] 
Harmony. 5 5 
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How this Experiment may be looked up- 
on at firſt Sight I know not, but I am ſure 
as {imple as it may ſeem, the curious and at- 
tentive Experimenter will find this leaves Na- 

ture to her own free Operation, and by the 
Motion or Vibration of one fingle String gives 
perfect Connnection, or Chain of Harmony: 
And from this great Original of muſica 
Sounds, as from the Fountain Head, all prac- | 
_ tical Harmony is naturally and truly derived. 


Nature 


i 
and 
rent 


1 of 


and 


} Sounds in her free Operation, they ſhould be 


Alte what is uſed in Practice, which is to repeat 
we the fame Sounds or Cord very often on the 
Nos Harpſicord, from which the other Inſtru- 
| th ments are tuned; which is done on Purpoſe to 
d Pie ſuch an Impreſſion as to enable the Per- 
. mn | former to put his Inſtrument in the ſame Pitch; 
© then comparing one Sound with another (not 
3 : One String) higher or lower (not mathemati- 
* ally) but mufically, that is to hear the Sounds 
* together, then one after another, by this means 
he Mind perceives their different agreeable - 
5 Qaalities and Effects. 
an | By gaining thus the Hadron of one Atlas 
_ =! Harmony, the Mind, by forminganinward Me- 
* ody, is capable of forming any Species of Har- 
7 „Nou, of the ſame Kind, either higher or lower, 
5 | which is called T; ranſpoſition, which repeated 
; 50 nd compared with others, in the ſame Man- 
ons er become familiar to the Mind. A Variety 
11 f melodious Sounds being thus imprinted in 


7 x form Airs, and repeat Songs, and the Soul 
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Nature therefore having given us theſe 


ſtrongly impreſſed and fixed on the Mind, fo 
js to always have them in Readineſs in the 
Memory; and to do this, we but follow 


he Memory, the Mind can filently within it- 


u ſenſibly touched as if it was heard from 
c _-_ without | 
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without from Voices or Inſtruments. A Con. 


uch a neceflary Combination, ſuch Relation; 
and Qualities, ſuch beautiful and fpright 
Connections, ſuch Elegancies of the conſtituent 
as well as ornamental Parts of Misſich, that 


: imitates Nature moſt. 


: among, as in Example che Firſt, Plate 1. 


Sounds between them, with this Diſtinctia 
only, that A. is of a higher and ſmaller Toit 
then the AA. and mutually give harmonio 

ä Sweetneſs; and for this Reaſon a Violon called 
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poſer often compoſes without an Inftrumen, 
and a Performer makes his Airs, Hum, 
Graces, or Fancies extempore, many of which 
are oftentimes almoſt quicker then Thought, 


Nature out of her Allis has given u 


requires diligent Application, accurateh to di. 
tinguiſh | or ſeveral various Modifications, 
this is the Buſineſs of experimental Philoſophy, 
and here Art muſt keep as cloſe to Nature « 
poſſible, nor is Art ever fo perfect as when | 


= 
We 


Nature in her free Opkration, by one Pull 
of a String in the Pitch of A A, gives the fol 
lowing combined Sounds, and their Species dt 


W ſounding with A A. the Ear diſtingul 
an agreeable Reſemblance and Affinity 0 
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a double Baſs, and a double Radon gives 


ſuch a Spirit to muſical Performances when 
Land Baſſoons. 

E. the third Sound taken from Nature, 
| ſounding with its principal A A. has a more | 
beautiful Effect, the Sound of E. to A A. 
perceived to be quite of another Kind or "Spe. 
ter connect the Harmony, and if A. is put to 


nented and made more re pleaſing. 


4. the fourth Sound, produced by Nature, 


Pnakes a greater Contraſt between high and 
50 Sounds then any beforetreated on. 


This may ferve for a Maxim ; | Fi Treble 
its off a Baſi-part more than a Counter Te- 


ot, If A. as a Medium, be ſounded with A A. 
nd a, they being all of one Kind or Species, 
nd at ſuch a Diſtance from each other (altho' 


| play'd in Octaves with the four String Baſs | 


Fcics, but that a middle Part is wanting to bet- 


en up that Vacancy, the Harmony is aug: 


Funding with 4 A. we perceive it to be + 
he fam Species, but at a greater Diſtance 
men any I have mentioned from 4 A. and 


%, and a Counter Tenor, more than a Tenor 


be Harmony) yet there's not half the Power 
Beauty in it as AA. ſounding with A. 
C 7 and 
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and E. becauſe E. is a different Kind, and 
fills up the Parts better. 


The two extream Parts of Harmony there 
| fore, ſhould never be ſo far aſunder, as thy 
= the intermediate Space cannot be proper 
| filled up. 


— 
. * — r ” 


a wo. < 
= 0 — © a 
_ ".— — 
— —— — 


any of the other three Sounds, and by addy 
the other E E. the Smoothneſs and Delica 
that Nature produced in the before mentions 
Harmony would be ſpoiled. 


þ If E. is added to the Harmony of 4 4 4 
: 1 * a vi 
14 another middle Part, this 1 1 (abo 
1 as PO rr om Wi # 41- 

0 = 44 ) 

| lj the i ground Note 4 A. is ſtrengthene! 
1 with two Octaves of its Kind) yet the dif: 
1 rent Nature of the E. has ſuch a Power, that 
4 it wants no Support of another of its Kind, ad 
11 cannot be either overpowered or weakened 5 


he 


of on J 
. CC ͤ ²˙ . 3 .. 
* 11 a — — « Ki, 4 
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J beaeih called c. J) is dtn 


from the principal Ground Note, that altho' 


a8 to give full Satisfaction. 


hon more compleat. And altho' there is found 


gthenel 4 add another of its Kind to it thereby we ſhould 


ie diff. deſtroy that admirable Equality of Sounds, 
er, ta which has ſo much Power to pleaſe. Which is 
ind, noi 2 convincing Argument, how much it is the 


ened bY Buſineſs of a Maſter to obſerve cloſely the Dic- 
y addin tates of Nature, if they would ever reach the 


Delcaii Peculiar Elegancy and Beauties of Mufick, It 


jentione is an intollerable Fault to pretend to exceed 

| her, by flying upon the Wings of crude indi- 

| geſted Fancies: We ſhould ſpoil, not enrich 

T the Harmony, by filling up with additional 
| Concords the Vacancies, 
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The fifth Sound produced by Nature 


to be of a different Species from any be- 
fore mentioned, and at ſo far a Diſtance 


A. is added, it cannot fill up the — ſo : 


hut if E. is added to them, {even without 
, A.) the Ear conveys a greater Satisfaction to 
| the Mind than with any of the foregoing Spe- 
| cies, and by adding the @. according to the 
| Rule of Nature to the A. the Harmony is 


three Sounds of one Kind, viz. A HA . 


and the E. of another, yet they cannot de- 
miniſh the Power of c. ſharp 3 but ſhould we 


0 4 Mature 
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Nature muſt be nicely treated, ſhe will ng 
be crouded nor left at more Liberty then ſhe 
directs herſelf ; and as ſhe has given us Sounds 

in their beſt Diſpoſition, it would be unpar. 

donable not to follow her. c. ſharp be. 
ing incloſed, by Nature, with the two higher 
Sounds e. and aa. there being four of the fir 

Kind, wiz. AA. A. a. ag. two of the | 

cond E. and e. c. ſharp being the only one of 
its Species, though at ſo great a Diſtance from 
= the original fundamental Note, and that Na- 
j' T7ure has placed it beyond the Compaſs of the 

i ſecond Octave, and the E. as the firſt of the 


| ſecond Species, by natural Order, ſtands be- an 
i yond the Compals of the firſt Octave, or nearer tre 
'Y to the Ground Note, yet is c. ſharp no Ways I 
mM weakened or diminiſhed in the Strength and £0 
| N Prauty of its Sound. : 6 
[18 5 ſe 
| Pl What Art or Invention could otherwiſe have tr 
14 attained to what Nature has given us? Could all 1 H 
A | the Rules of the Mathematichs by Numeration, | 
15 Meſuring, Sc. have given us ſuch delightfil 
1 and compleat Impreſſions of Harmony ? Or th 
would not ſuch Mathematical Principles have w 
deſtroyed the peculiar Niceties, fine Touches th 
or Maſter Strokes of Nature, and the Piece 0 
\ 


appear without any Spirit or Lite? 


1 herefore 
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no: Therefore we ought to take all our Rules 
he tom the free Operation of Nature, and as its 
unds WF Species of Harmony does not exceed the Compaſs 


par. I oj three Oftaves ; we ought to make it a Rule, 
be. that fuch a Compals is ſufficient to form the 


ghee complea teſt Numberof Parts in any muſical Piece, 
firs bor is there any Occaſion for the fourth Compaſs 
: ſo. MW of an Octave, by which the two Extreams (I 


e of W mean the higheſt and the loweſt Part ſound- 


from ing together) muſt be too far aſunder ; and even 
NV. within the Compaſs of three Octaves, the fur- 
the W ther the two Extreams are from one another, 
the the more middle Parts are required to fill up, 
; be- 


Ways WW is the Reaſon, why Solos of a Treble Part are 
and W commonly accompanied in a more delicate Man- 


have | b treams cloſer, and to produce a more tender 
Id al! Harmony. 5 
tion, j ras © . „„ 
heful UF This is directed by Nature, who gives us 
? 0: WF the lower Parts more diſtanced then the higher, 


have WWF which always keep nearer and cloſer together; 
therefore a true Baſ Melody ought to abound 
Pic WWF with large principal Intervals, and the Treble 


ches, 


RODEO * 
8 


Melodies with the ſmaller, 


fore 


und of Conſequence the nearer the two Ex- 
carcr treams, the lefler Number are required, which 


ner by another Treble, or Counter Tenor In- 
ſtrument, to keep the Melody of both Ex- 


. 
„ 5 - 
. . N 
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As Nurure has eſtabliſhed but three differ FE 
Species or Kinds of Sounds to make a perks W Sl 
Harmony, it neceſſarily follows, that all oths * 

Sounds have their Derivation and Being from MW 
one of thoſe. Two ſingle Parts of a different 
Kind give us a greater Taſte of Harmony, then 
three or four of one and the ſame Sort and 
Species, and fix different Sounds of two Sorts d 
not enrich the Harmony fo compleatly as when 1 
but three are ſounded of a diſtinct differen 3 
Species to each other, as =_ 


— 


cu 
. e — . 
*. — - S Derm 


"car 
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— 
" 
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A Sound of a different Species is eſſentially 
Neceſſary, to compleat a perfect Harmony, and 
1 no others ſhould be brought into Compoſition, 
| [ 5 when a full Harmony 1 is required. 
| | 
[ 
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' Theſe three eſſential Parts may vary in their 
© | Situation without a Vacancy, and according to 
$ Fan Order, as 


within the Saunas of an Octave, or with a 


[ Vacancy between each beyond the W of 
an Octave, 


8 c. Hug 
and this is to be done always keeping 1 Nature 
in View to imitate her . 


But he that ſounds the Cords on an [Organ 
or Harpſicord in four Parts with his left Hand, 
with the loweſt Sounds, intending to fill the 
Harmony as much as his Thumb and Fingers 
can take, ſtrives againſt Nature, can be no 
competent Judge of what he is about, and looſes 


the Delicacy there is in the Situation and doub- 755 


ling of the Parts. 
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If to the Example, or Curd above, any 
other Sound ſhould be added of a different Kind 
or Species, we ſhould diſcern, that ſomething 
was wanting to come after, and ſo either it i; 


imperfect, or makes the wk harſh and dif. 
_ agreeable, therefore we may be certain that 


this Species of Harmony wants no Addition, 
and is capable of itſelf to give full Satisfaction, 
and the Mind finds a perfect Beginning and 
End. ; 


As Nature eſtabliſhes perfect Harmony by 
Sounds of three different Kinds, it 1s a very 
diſcommendable Piece of Practice to endeavour 
to gain new Harmony, by comparing only 
two Sounds of a different Kind, without hay- 
ing any Regard to the Third, and I think it 
cannot be poſſible to have a juſt Difcernment 
of the due Relation and Production of Sounds, 
to diſcover the Varieties of Harmony, without 
firſt being perfectly well acquainted with the 
Harmony of the fir/# Species as Nature gives 
it us. We mult always mind to follow the 
Traces ſhe has made, or we ſhall fail after all 
our Labour, and at beſt make but a Piece of 
Deformity of that, which otherwiſe might 
have had all its regular Features. 


The 
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The Impreſſion of the Harmony of the firft 
Spectes being fixed in the Memory, they may be 
tranſpoſed (as I have ſaid) compared, and the 
| Cords will be found to be of the ſame Quality, 
with this Diſtinction, that they are in a higher 
or lower Pitch. One Sound, tho' of never ſo 
= mall a Diſtance from the other, has its Species 
of the three principal Sounds, but each Har- 
mony muſt be properly introduced, ſo as 
there may be harmonical Relation and muſica 
Connection; therefore on the Doctrine of har- 

| monical Relations (called Modulation) depends 
the Art of acquiring and changing the Har- 


mony, and forming the Melodies, 


If we keep cloſe to Nature, and proceed 


- ii from the Harmony of A A. to that of E E. 
ent that change has a melodious and agreeable 
ids, Effect, provided the Parts are moved regularly 
out and conformable to one another, but ill Ma- 
8 nagement will ſpoil any Thing, as when the 
I Harmony has not a ſufficient Variety of 
5 different, regular, ſuitable Melodies of the 
all Parts. „„ e 
0 8 „„ | 
oh To move the Parts at Random is intollera- 
| ble in Myfick, He muſt be very lucky this 
Ss Way, that hits on any Thing worth Obſerva- 
The lh, . _ N 


The 
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The Sounds of the following Harmony E E. 


direct the Parts in the foregoing A A. either 


to continue the Sound, or to change, and yet 


keep their proper Courſe, which if done diſ- 


tinctly, gives the Mind an SOTO Pleaſure 


and Satisfaction. 


But the Parts made uſe of, ought to be well 


conſidered, and we ſhould reflect upon the 
Time of their Motion, their continuing and 


changing the Sounds, where they vary or not, 
to obſerve where there is Variety required | in 


one Fart, and none in the others. 


T hey * vary in 550 to Time, when 
they continue or move together, but they do, 
when their Sounds proceed one after another, 
nor is there any Variety in the Parts in chang- 


ing the Quality of Sounds when they proceed 


together to another of the ſame Species or 
EKind, by repeating the ſame Diſtance, ſome 
of which the Ear is not pleaſed with, when 
continued, as the Sequel of Octaves in Parts 


defign'd for different Melodies, and Fifths. 


-= The Sequel of Thirds and Sixes, provided 
they aſcend or deſcend according to the Na- 
ture and 
e gives Satisfaction. 

Parts 


Quality of their Sounds, the intended 
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F a continued Sound, called a holding Note, 
: Species of Harmony. 


In Point of high and low, thoſe Parts give 


no Variety when they aſcend or deſcend to- 
ell ö gether by the ſame Degrees, or riſe or fall to- 
he gether by the fame Sort of Skipps : But the 
ns Variety lies in aſcending or deſcending by De- 


grees of different Kinds, or ſkipping 3 


5 of Diſtances of different Quality. 

1 The innumerable beautiful Tum that may 
= ariſe from this Ocean of Variety, where ſome- 
lo, ching always new and delightful is to be 
a | found, is worthy our cloſeſt Attention, that 
8 x the Parts may be ſet off, with juſt /o much 
1 Variety as may make the Performance br:l- 
+ liant without being glaring, and by a due 
ne Pig, to give Nature her Due, this will 
en Lire inimitable Grace to the Compoſi tion. 
rts 


tion, much leſs give Satisfaction, where the 
1 Mind has gained an Impreſſion of the pleaſing 


„Effects, Parts make in Contraſt with others, 
| but hank delighted muſt they be to hear one 
| Part continue 'the Sound, and at the ſame Time 


others 


: Parts vary with only changing the Quality 


: and others by their moving, produce new 


| Too little Variety can hardly gain Atten- 
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others move, ſome quicker, others flower, to. 


gether, or one after another, and all in a fie 
regular Order by their proper Duration; ſome 


Parts aſcending or deſcending together, Others Tl 
moving contrary to one another, the one 0 the f 
cending, the other deſcending by Skipps, or Natu 
moving by Degrees, ſome * full, ſome b WW + 
half Tones. . T 
1 8 | bette 
if we try ah Harmony acquired Y . | ons 
Pyſition of the fifth E E. being compared with 85 | 
AA. ſtanding 1 in the Situation Nature gire | 1 25 
- them us in the following Manner 3 
| to tl 
| 15 „%%% Os ar r | dula. 
F 1 LL 
[ 7 : . | T 
To SR 1 75 4 ſo fa 
a %% ;᷑ RJ 0M e 4 Har 
| | 
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1 : 50 
%%% ES. EE 
We find the Parts and Diſtances of the ſecond 
Column ſeem to have the ſame Affinity to one 
another, have the ſame Quality in Regard to 
each other as thoſe of the firſt, but that thele - 


art 


| the 
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Ire of a higher or ſharper Nature, which is all 


: * dat the Senſe gives us to diſtinguiſh them by. 
7 Thus 33. is of a ſharper Nature then e. in 
n 7 the firſt Column, and g. « ſharp | is of a aa 
S, a ; Nature then c. ſharp. „„ 


ran 
With 


give 


great Rule of Nature, ſo that the ſame Num- 
| ber of ſeven Parts, and the /ame natural Si- 


dulation as in Examplc the Second, Plate I. 


The Diſtance from g. ſharp to E E. is not 
ſo far as 4 @. to A A. yet it is as compleat . 


I Harmony as 
c. harp 
5 
0 
. 2 
. "4 
ond A 
One | 
1 to 4 4 
hele 


alt 


The Uſe of this Obſervation will appear the 
better by changing or moving of the Parts in 
the fir} Harmony to the ſecond, imitating the 


tuation of Sounds as are found within the 
| Compaſs of the firſt Species of Octaves return : 
| to the fame again, which will give us the Mo- 


We cannot be too careful | in duely ordering 
| the Variety which is abſolutely neceſlary to give 


D Life 


2 s — Ä Age wats; TT 
* l 4 1 
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Life and Fire to the Performance either by ex. at 
ending the Compaſs and Situation of the pat; WW alct 
in one Species, or contracting them in another. tha 
The Increaſe or Decreaſe of the Number c Th 
Diſtances in the Parts by the Modulation of ber 
Harmony is eſſentially neceſſary for forming Jul 
9 Ane Piece of Muſick. e f 55 
| big 
5 The Saeed i E. as in the laſt Example, W ** 

| hath but ro of its Kind, B. has no other of its MW Ki 


Species, but like the E. under it, they are ſup. 
ported and Kennen d by their W Lf 
Uniſons. ; y 


TY The Sounds of the ſecond Species of Harmony = 
L E. are heard in the ſame Order as thoſe of the MW aſc 


 fir/t, and provided the Parts take and change in 
their Diſtances, either more or leſs, conformable WM W 
to their high and low Nature, this Part of Mo- in 
dulation Eg be infinitly the beſt in Point MW . 
of its Delicacy and Freedom, and by the Rule by 
As herſelf has laid down. D 

ea 

A. in the Nature of an Octave Baſs pro- W 
perly moves with its fundamental A A. in the 1 
ſame Diſtance. Here E. being a low Tenor ſt 
Part continues its Sound, but making Part of b 
two different Species of Harmonics or of two -M 
different Concords, therefore varies its Quality , 


That Part beginning with a. Lars in the Stu- 
ation 


De Art of Mosler. 7 os 


ation of 2 higher Tenor varies its Motion b: 7 


aſcending, then deſcending by a leſſer Diſtance 
E than the Buſs, practically call'd a full Tone. 
hat Part, which begins with c. ſharp as a Coun- 
| ter Tenor part deſcends, and then aſcends, by a 

| ul Tone, by a contrary Motion to the laſt 
f mentioned Part and the Baſs, The e. as a 
higher Counter 7. enon or low Treble Part, in- 
troduces again a Continued Sound of rhe fime 5 
Kind as E. below it, which ſhows, that in a 
com leat Number of Parts one continued Sound 
= with another of its Kind! in a a higher or lower 
Poſition 1 O neceſſary. 


The Part beginning Wh a 4. . defornds and 


; aſcends again by a ſinaller Diſtance, Space, or 5 
Interval, then the Part beginning with c. ſharp, 
which, the Ear diſtinguiſhes preſently by lower- 


ing, or flattening the @ 4. till to the Sound of 


g. ſharp, or by riſeing or ſharpning the g. 


tharp fili to the Sound of 4 a. no Sound or 


| Diſtance is to be found betwixt them, that 
cauſes any ſenſible Alteration in the Efe of 
that Melody, which theſe two Sounds, called 
| Helf a Tone, produce together, but when c. 
| ſharp is lower'd or flattened before the 6. is 


heard, there is a Sound practically call'd c. 


| natural orb, ſharp, which diſtinguiſhes itſelf be- 
| twcen them, and appears ſo ſtrong, there is a 41 : 


ferent Melody from that made by c. ſharp going 
© 27 to 


— 
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to b. whi ch is a plain Demonſtration that ng. 
thing under the Value of half a Tone i is cr. 
pable of giving Variety ! in Melody, 


: We percieve pl jibly the Power of Harmony 
by Modulation, and the abſolute riſing given 
to a Sound , by the g. ſharps : abſolute Motion ä 
into ꝝ a, and the Mind fo much looks for it, the 
that if we form the Melody | in the Par 
downwards as g. ſharp into 2. we think ſtil : 
the Sound goes from 8. harp, t to a 4. and by 
leaving out, the a. 4. the principal Part of | i 
Melody is wanting and the Modulation of the I i 


Species of Harmonies (tho never fo good in 


themſelves) ſeem Amp and BYE not the : 8 
Satisfaction defirs ed. POT ee ny = © 
| | <4 ITE f VC. ET: HE 
By fiich Order and Di Poſition of Sounds as = 
' theſe we attain the true Knowledge and Reaſon, m 
how to compoſe in Harmony without burthenins a 
the Memorywith a Multiphicity of general Rules I 
ſuch as are mentioned in the Treatiſe of Har- A 
mony, dedicated fo all Lovers of Mufick; 1 own W {<a 
' when I firſt took the ſecond Edition of this Book WM tie 
in my Hand, altered enlarg'd and illuſtratd ceſſa 
as the Title Page inform'd me, my Expec- ful. 
ta ion was fo great, that I can hardly relate the ¶ cuſe 
Surprize I was in, when I found ſuch mani- WW mar 
feſt Blunders in the very Beginning of the nog 
Book, And here I beg leave to take Notice, him 


that 


The ART of Mosfex. 1 
at it is for the ſake if Truth and Improve- 


2 nent of Knowledge, for the clearing of Doubts 
.- ww for the Good of Lovers and Profeſſors of the 
Science, and no other Inducement, that I make 
i ſome few Obſervations upon that Treatiſe. 
ny i | 
hy | T he learned Author in his Imreduclien pag. ; 
: dhe 5th fays : © Thus much is ſufficient to 


| « explain ſome of the general Terms, relating 
l to Compoſition, that are made Uſe of in this 
by £ Treatiſe, which we produce, not as pre- 
| © tending to give in it full and compleat In- 
1 ſtructions for every thing, that concerns Mu- 
: « fick; but only as an Eſſay to incite the able 
and learned Profeſſors of this delightful Art, 
| to apply themſelves, not only to the retrieving 
© - what of it may 3 been loſt or negleted, 
| © but alſo to the diſcovering of ſuch Improve- 


- 
A 


ds * 

on, ments, as may be e to the further 
4 33 

ung perfection of it. 

ules 


| Altho' I do not e to the Title of 
Learned and Able, yet my Endeavours are for 
I the Diſcovering fach Improvements, as are ne- 
| ceffary to the further Perfection of this delight- 
fal Art, which J hope will be a ſufficient Ex- 
| cuſe to the Author, for the few following Re- 
| marks on his Treatiſe, more eſpecially, when 
vo greater Liberty is taken with him, then he 
[pine hath taken with another, in Pag. 69. 
| — =: and 
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and 7 he ſays: a very ingenious Author 4 

NY 52 Publ ſh'd, in 1721. a Treatiſe of My. | Zo 

« fick, concurrs with others in running down 8 D 

the Hexachords, which 'tis plain, he did . 

not perfectly underſtand the Uſe of: G. an 
We ſhall ſee how well acquainted our Au- An 


thor is, with the Subject, he treats upon; he | tio! 
ſays Pag. 1ſt. Concords, are thoſe Intervals, | che 
whoſe extreme Notes being ſounded together, | me 
are agreeable to the Ear. They are Eight . : (ot 
Number viz. The Uniſon, the Octave, the | | Int 
Fifth, the Fourth, the Third Major, he 4 
Third Minor, the Sixth Major, and the Sixth | lov 


Minor. Ch 
. Ad 
Here our very ingenious Author makes the I f, 


Uniſon 4 Concord and gives it the Name of one 7 1 
; | 2 0 f . = , g a 7 | A 

und gives the foregoing Reaſon for it, becauſe W fon 
of its being an Interval whole extream Notes Þ „ 


being ſounded tog gether, 18 agreeable to the ji 
Ear. 2 

Who but this Autlior ever call'd the Uni : 

| dt > Uniſon d 
an Interval? or can think that the Uniſon can 4; 
be heard founding extream Notes. I think 
more beſide the Matter he could not be; had 21 
he peruſed the antient Authors P11 Muſic 15 
there he wou'd have found quite the aun | 5 


aſſerted, Euclid ſays: Conſonantia e % Mijt:s 


4 OP 


I 
Tic 
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dubrum, ſonorum acuti Scilicet and gravis. 


Zarlin in his harmorical Demonſtrations, R 2 


Du gives the following Definition ofa Concord, 


Conſonanza fropriamente detta, e Miſtura 5 


» compoſitione di Suono grave, & diacuto, la qua le 
ſeavemente & umformemente viene all” Vito. 


And again in Part 2. Chap xii of his Inſtitu- 


toons: La Conſonanxa naſce, quando due Suoni, 
che ſono tra lor diſterenti, ſenza alcun Suono. 


mezono, fi congiungono concordevolmente in un 
Corpo, And Chap 15 Part 2. deſcribing an 
Interval thus: Pacuto & il grave ſono gli eftreme 
gels Intervallo, And he gives the further fol- 
lowing Definition of a Uniſon in the third Part 
Chap. ii. of his Inſtitutions: Uniſeno e una 
Adunanza di due, over piu Suoni, o voci equali, 
| che non fanno alcuno Intervalls— Queſt non 


FT. bone tra le Confonanze & tra gh Intervallt 


—-Puniſeno e ſolamente principio della (on- 


| | ſmanza o dell' Intervallo, ma non & Conſonanza, 


ne Intervallo — & perche ogni Conſonanza ſi 
ritrova tra due Suoni diſtanti per il grave 

& ber Pacuto z i quali fanno uno Intervall 
& e Miſtura o compoſitione di ſuono grave & 
a acuto: pero non havendo Puniſono alcuna 
di queſte Qualitd, non lo potiamo chiamare per 
alcun modo ne Conſonanza,ne Intervallo. He goes 


on to give an Inſtance of a certain Philoſo- 


| pher, who proved by a Muſical Example the 


Difference between a Concord and a Vion 
an 


— — — —— 


3B 
| 
BD 
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and then fays: Meritamente adunque | 
fica & Laccaria Teo, ſay the ſame ot 


e tanto vale quanto a dire: vox unius fon 
von ho deve dire propr amente Conſonanza, na fac 
ex vi vocabuli & efformationis untſonanza 
perche in j6 o/ftanza non 6 ſuono diverſo, nd ben i 
| replicato, che perciò diremo non Here, n Con- 2 tif 


chiamato Puniſeno, quaſi di un ſuono jel; 
Nichola Vincentino lib. 2. della Prattica My. 


the Uniſon : Tevo ſays Part iii. Chap, i 
Pag. 114. L' uni ſono che deriva dal Lats 


ſonanga ne Diſſmanza, ma principio & rale 


di quelie. It is needleſs to make any more Que. 


tations ſince every Author that comes to my | are 


Hand fays, that a Uniſon is no Interval, and | wi 
therefore it is not, or ought not to be reckon'd WW 8 


among the Number of Concords, even according 1 T! 


to this Authors own Definition of a Concord, ca 
and if this be true it muſt neceſſary follow W a 


that his Number of E:ght Concords muſt be wi 
reduced to Seven, ” 
ob 
* This Definition of Concords, by our Author 895 
if a Thing r may be ſaid to be defined, (which | it's 5 
plain he did not perfectly underſtand) and the © 
| Conſequence he draws from it, is the Parent ſo 
of many groſs Miſtakes, and muſt give the 
Reader very little Appetite to 8⁰ thro the 
Work, more eſpecially ( 120 he is not alone by 
CC 
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in this) thro' his whole Treatiſe he gives his 


Rules and Definitions, but does not for the 


Generality give us the Reaſon why 17 is or 
muſt be ſo, and why not otherways; Aſſer- 


tions is no Proof and Rules laid down, with- 
out the Reaſons upon which they are founded 


ought to have as little Weight. What Satiſ— 
faction a Reader gains by being barely told, it 
15 % and ſo, without a Reaſon given to con- 
vince his Underſtanding, by our Authors Trea- _ 


3 tiſe before us, ſufficiently appears. 


After vali ſo well defined what Concords 
are, our Author brings in the fourth for one, 
whoſe extream Notes being ſounded together are 
agreeable to the Ear, and in Pag. 2. he ſays 
The Uniſon, Octave, Fifth, and Fourth, are 
called perfedt Concords, becauſe they are more 
agreeable to the Ear then any of the others, 


which are therefore call'd 7mperfe Concord: 


and in the very next Line he ſays: We muſt 


| obſerve, that in a compoſition of two Parts 


only, the Fourth is always uſed as a Diſcord; 
and immediately after he ſays: That the Diſ— 
cords are diſtinguiſhed by their Extreams when 
ſounded together, being 4. {ſagreeable to the Ear. 


This fa to be a man Contradiction, 
why is the F ourth in fo Parts uſed as a Dit. 


cord, it beipg as he ſays a . Concord ? 
Why 


— —ñ—k 22 
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Why only this and no other Concord? And why 
are the Thirds and Sixes always uſed as Concord 
in two Parts, and yet as he ſays: They are 
imperfect, and are leſs agreeable then the Fourth 
Some Authors fay : the Fourth is abſolutely 
Diſcord, not only in two, but more Parts, and 
endeavour to give a Reaſon for it: Others ſay 
Hear it, it ſounds /iveet : Others again fay : It 
does not, that it is a deceiving Sweetneſs, and 
not ſo agreeable as a Concord, compare, ſay they 
and found the Fiſth againſt it, and you will find 
it ſo, which when done, he perceives that the 
Fourth has nothing near the EFfec?, falls very 
ſhort of the Harmony the other cauſes. Some | 
Authors are for helping the Fourth, and make MW 
it a Concord by joining the Sixth to it, which 
others object againſt, who ſay the Nature of 

Concords are perceived as two Extreams of a 

lower and higher Sound, and that therefote 
the Sixth being with the Fourth cannot alter 
its Nature, nor be made a Concord by that: 
But after all we find no ſubſtantial Reaſon 
given on either Side that ſufficiently deſcribe: 
the Nature of this Interval, and conſequently 
the proper Uſe of it; whether it may be 
doubled as a Concord or not doubled as a Di- gg 
cord ? whether it muſt be prepared and ref. (bor 
ved? or whether it may be uſed without being Bi 
prepared and reſolued by having the Property f fal 
1 Concord? Thus it is plain, if we are not bet- 

g . ter 


| Seco 
cord 
| ther 
| to th 
| Diſc 

had 
Rea 
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Part 
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thy ter acquainted with the Nature and Property 
ds oc this Interval, as often as it is brought into 
are 


e, fo often we are liable to Error and Miſ- 


490? 

: take. 

ly a E | | | 

and We are under the fame Dilemma about the 
* W Hcmidiapente or Jer Fifth, which our Author 
- affirms to be a Diſcord, when others ſay, it is 
--1 


. 1 Concord, but leſs perfect, therefore they uſe 
it as Cord or Diſcord, but the Author be- 
ſore me, as well as others, conceal their Rea- 
ſons (if they have any) upon which they found 
their Aſſertions, which I think in Caſes where 
| Reaſons could be given, ſhould never be omitted 


wn by an Author, 

15 80 in Pag, 2 this Author alerts: that the 
3 | Second and Seventh are leſs difagreeable Di/- 
By ; | cords then the Sharp . Fourth and the lefler Fiftß, 
= | therefore he gives the Name of falſe Relations 
Ik to theſe laſt, when the firſt are called natural 
= Diſcords, this might have been better underſtood, 
ribes 

ad; had the Author thought proper to have given a 

| .. Reaſon for introducing the Term of falle, as 
ni. 8 1 muſical Term, nor can any one reaſonably 
my tink that the leſſer Fifth is more diſagreeable 
5088 | (borr from him thi FExpreſſi 

eing. rowing from him this improper xpre ion) 
9 of than the Second ; if properly uſed, it is to the 


full as agreeable; every Diſcord may have a 
particular Beauty, it rightly managed, and 
| 2 every 


* - — 
— — — — * 
— U — 4 
—— — — — 


rightly ufing of them, and if ſuch Rule; Prove 


are all agreeable and equally fo by right Ma- 


5 pleated with u the lejle r Fifti, th:t he has taken 
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every one of them have ſomething particular Wi 
and good in it, and are neceſſary for differen Wl , 
— and Purpoſes. b wy 
When a Maſter lays down Rules in Regard 1 wiſe 
to Concords and Diſcords, it is no doubt, byt May 
he would have you think, they are Ruler 105 (the 


good, and the Learner rightly uſes them, c:n 
it be proper to fay, one is more d| Nagre able 
then the others? when by being fo uſed they 


nagement; Beſides d:/agreeable is as unhappy Lol 
an Expreſſion as falſe and to ſay diſagreeavle ; 80 
Miu ſic is abſolutely implying a Contradiction, W 1. 
ſince Muſick conſiſts in itſelf of thoſe Sounds WM 1; 
that are agrezable, and not diſagreeable, and cor 
is no more Muſick when they are ſo. L Tor 


As the leſſer Fifth and the flarg Fourth, 
may be formed by natural Sounds, why 
Mould they not be called natural Diſcords 
as well as a Second and a Seventh? having 
all their Derivation from the Scale of naturd 
Sounds. Mr. Feen has been ſo well 


it to be a Gas and in his third Part of 
his Orcheſtre dire; it to be uſed as ſuch. 


"Our 


Tbe r 4 5 


E Our Author goes on in the ſame Page 
3 to tell us further, that the Tritonus, (other- 
E wiſe call'd theſharp Fourth) is a Semitone 


© Major leſs then a Fifth; the Semidiapente 


(ane lefler Fifth) is a Semitone Major more 
then a Fourt?, and the Interval which he 
calls the extream flat Seventh, is a Semitone 
g Major”: more than a Sixth Minor. 


t But why Albin he not tell us firſt what 
he means by a Semitone Major? and what 
would be the Difference between that and 
a Semitone Minor ? and why has he not done 
the ſame by the Fifth, Fourth, and Sixth 
Minor but hath only told us that they are 
| Concords, he ought to have told us how many 
Tone Majors and Minors the Fifth, Fourth, 
and Sixth Minor contain, before he had told 
Jus that ſuch an Interval is half a Tone Major 
| or Minor below. or above them. The Be- 


E nefit of ſuch Information I leave to be con- 
: fl dered. 


I ſhall | make but one g Obſervation more 
lat preſent on this Author, before 1 return 
% my Subject. 


Melody, wh our Author "IS J. 1s i Pro: 5 
Leeſſion of Sound proceeding from one Note to 
voher ſucceſſivelyf in a ſingle — 


; © EO IE SR — 
— ENS toner OE - 
—— — — 3 

\ 


. another, ſucceſſively in a ſingle Part ; which 


if Learners from this Inſtruction, making an 
Sounds ſucceed the other, ſhould call it Me. 


| oy will Juſtify them ſelves at his e 


Definition, had he reflected on the Principles by 


Species of Harmony, with its mediate or im- 
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wg 
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er 
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According to this Definition given of Me. 
vod. any - bog at Random may be calle 
Melody, as they proceed from one Note 9 


I think is very evident, differs widely from it, 


lody, and none ſhould be found, its probable 


Our Andy would have given a better 
which Melody is formed, and fixed upon 2 


mediate relative Cords to begin with. 


E 

Mod. 

Melhdy, I think, is a \ Series of Sounds: whoſe CE 
regular and agrecable Succeſſion are expreſſed bee 
a ſingle performing Part, and ariſe from, ate Mr f 
conformable to, or grounded upon Species of Miike 
Harmonies, which are 1 related. E 
N By this Defiition, 4 what I have befor A 
mentioned in Pag. 35, & 36. we find, that what Wk 
is called a Nuarte- Tone cauſes no Melody. MN | 
 Rameau, in his Treatiſe of Harmony, Lit. M 5 
Pag 14. lays: On dit or dinairement a TY 


Il. 
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© 1/y/fque ef melodieuſe, Iorſque le Chant de cha- 
q que Partie repond a la Beautè de I Harmonie. 
And pag. 138. Chap. 19. ſays: I. ſemble d abord 
| que / Harmonie provienne de la Melodie, en ce 
Ine la Melodie que chaque voix produit, de- 
Vent Harmonie par leur Union, mais il 4 
alla determiner auparavant un Route a cha- 
cune de ces Hoi 01x Pour q uelles puſſent $ "accor- 
der enſemble ; or rin Ordre de Melodie que 
len obſerve dans chaque Partie en Particulier 
| elles formeront difficilement enſemble une bonne 
wetter I Hormonie pour ne pas dire que cela eft impo- 
es by le, f cet Ordre ne leur eſt dicte ud les 
on 2 Regler de P Harmonie. 


le. 
led 
˖0 
nich 
n it, 
any 
Me- 
"blk 


r im- „ 
| By repeating the ſame Species and Manner of 
 Wſedulation, and its Melodies foo often, let it 
hole de ever ſo pleaſing in its Nature, without ſome | 
ſed 0) re Variety in the Parts, it tires for want 
n. de of freſh Entertainment; fo that we ſhould 
cies af take care to repeat the ſame no oftner then till 
he Mind has received a ſufficient Impreſſion. 
betor A good Management of th . s 
0 good Management of the neceſſary Va- 


| Mer fieties of Sounds ſo as 70 fill and not to cloy the 
„„ „r, and to ſnew their Force and ae 
„e convincing Proof of the Maſter' 5 + Ability ' 
. Strength of Genius. 


It 


* — 2 — — — ak 
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; Parts may be taken infinite various Melod't), 
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It has been endeavour'd to introduce ner: 
Expreſſions of Melody, call'd a new le nd Ml 
ſome have ſucceeded fo well, as to gain the WW 
- Name of Men of refin'd T; afte, and by their ; f 
Judgment and Delicacy of Expreſſion have de. 1 8 
ſerved it; but this is a Flight too high, to be 1 1 
generally attempted, for moſt commonly w n 
find thoſe who attempt it, leave Nature at 1 
ſuch a Diſtance, as to be quite out of Sigit of WM 
her, they grow giddy with their Fancies, and 
their Pertormances are without Rule or 2 18 
neetion. + 0 
Wa 
The ſame pete of Harmony when modu- D 
i lated with a Succeſſion of its ſeveral Melodies MP 
in one Part, ſeems new as often as repeated 
To this we owe the great Variety of Parts | 
this makes the Diſtinction between what 1s a la 
performing 7 N Part, from the n4- ri 
: tural-Baſ. Ca 
W 
The natural Baſs ü is not always proper to be 
heard in the performing Baſs Part and the 
Reaſon is, that there may be a greater Variety 15 
in the Melody and Expreſſion, that the higher 10 
Parts r with new Spirit and Luſtre. F 
| pi 


From this V ariety given to the performing 


which 1s not to be gained by Modulating rv 


A 


, and 


Con. 


odu- 
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ted; 
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Melodies of the Parts of Harmony | in their na- 
tural Situation, : 


The Variety in the Number of the per- 


forming Parts, conſiſt in the j Joining the higheſt 
Sounds to the middle or loweſt, making them 
into more or leſs Parts, as the Author thinks 

| moſt proper, the fewer the Parts the more they 

E ſhould be enriched with efontial Sounds. 


1f we 8 as Nice of three Parts 


| only, their Harmony cannot be richer then by 
| the following Sounds: as in Example Hi. 
Plate 1. Becauſe the three different Kinds which 
| Nature produces are found as well in the 1. : 
as W ec ies of Harmony. 


In the performing 5 two | Parts, the Modu- 
lation of ſucceeding Thirds and Sixes properly 


riing or falling are brillant and engaging, be- 


cauſe the eſſential Parts of the Harmony are al- 
ways of a 3 Kind. 


Yet for the Sake of Variety of Melodies to 


make the better Contraſt and Expreſſion, and 
to encreaſe and decreaſe the Number of the 
eſential Sounds in the Parts, it is not proper to 
ive the Parts according to their N umber, 


E ; Sounds 


- 


— 


Wa always ſucceeding one the other of dif. 
ferent Kind in their reſ pective Harmonies. 


greater or leſſer Number of performing Parts 
ſounding in the ſame Piece; and by keeping | 
due Reſts, gives greater Satisfaction, then if : 


Sound thro” the whole Piece. 


the eſſential Melodies end with two or thre 


fible of the Alteration of that Melody by two 


produces quite a different Effect from what it 


of E. has a tender and . Effect. 
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The Compoſer ſets off his Work to : 
greater. Advantage by a due Succeſſion of x 


greater Number of different Parts continually 


MA 


The Parts cloſe well and- ftronply, when 
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Sounds of the ſame Kind. 


We find that "dining from the ». to 
c. ſharp in the cloſeſt Manner, we are ſcn- 


middle Sounds ; the loweſt of which practically 
called d. natural. when ſounded to the Spe- 
cies of the continued Harmony of E. is of 6 
expreſſive a Nature, by its Power, that the Cord 


V CAT. ˙— Üwt0Q¼½ , apt od: 


did before, and the natural, ſtrong, bold and 
ſprightly. Quality of the foregoing Harmony 


Altho' in Sound FY does not unite b 
well with the E. and its Kind, or with 


g. ſoar} 


* 3 EE IIRI rt ing Sor mn Si An nine ent + ee SIE — 
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g. Harp, Y et it keeps the Mind in an agree- 
Si. {Rach and makes the Cord of E. to 


de wonderfully delightful, eſpecially when ſet 
off with the ſucceeding Harmony of A. 


By this ching Modulation the abſolute de- 


ſcending of the d. into the c. ſharp is as diſtin- 


cx as the abſolute Fong of the g. L 


= 
= 
2 
3 : 
5 
5 
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The various Melodies in the laſt mentioned 


ppecies of Harmonies may be brought into a 
performing Part, with a proper Regulation E 
Time; as a Tune, Air or Song, yet theſe ſe- 
veral Melodies, tho' introduced ſeveral Ways 


by a Variety of Expreſſion, if in any Thing but 


c ſhort Piece could not give full Satisfaction, the 
Mind would want more Variety, and other 
| Harmonies properly to ſucceed, which may be 


done by following the foregoing Method to ac- 
quire other Sounds and Harmonies, ſo that the 
neceſſary Dependance upon each other be duly 
obſerved ; that the fir/# Sound may ſtand in the 
Nature or repreſent a fifth, and that the fifth 


may ſtand as firſt. 


Thus by continuing the 7 l of the 


toregoing Harmonies, ſo as not to break thro' 


the neceſſary Connexion, one Sound bears to 


mother, from their natures. Order, and by a 


E 2 ſu fficient 
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tufficient Impreſſion of Harmony, the Mind i; 
capable to remove or tranſpoſe the Order f 


taken from the ſame to another Diftance, and 
from hence I preſume, a Mufical Syſtem of all 
the practical Species of Harmony taken from 


tore mentioned relative Manner, we come to 


N the frſt 1 8 as in Example IV. Plate II. 


called Cords with a leffer Third, who derive 
their Being from the harmonious Sounds of the 
 firit relative Species, taken from the free Opera. 
ion of Nature, which I have diſtinguiſhed 5 
capita Letters, 


monies in Nature, a regular Succeſſion of 
theſe muſt give the compleateſt . 


the Satisfaction it might receive, if there is no 
Repetition or proper Return of the Harmony, 


theſe Species of Harmonies, by the Melody 


the firſf may be formed, becauſe going from 
any one Sound taken as firſt, and paſſing thro 
all the others taken and tranſpoſed in the he. 


And here we find; another Species of 


perfect Harmonies connected in the fame rela- 
tive Manner as the firſt (which practically are 


As there are only theſe tao Sorts of Har- 


But tho Mind will looſe 8 great Deal of 


without which we cannot well perceive an end. 


2 and as the Modulation } is much more heau- 
till 
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ul, and gives a greater Satisfaction, when the 
Harmonies return regularly to their reſpective 
Beginning, than when they are ſucceeded by 
bers, therefore it ſhould be endeavoured al- 
rays to order the Modulation ſo as to make a 
her Return to, or due ending with the firſt 
Harmony. nw el 


| This neceſſary Return teaches us not to get 
% far off from the beginning Harmony, but 
to return to it within the proper Time, accord- 
ng to the Length of the Song, Air, &c. and 
Wherefore there are certain Bounds, or a certain 
Part or Number of relative Cords taken out of 
e general Syſtem, of which only and of 20 
bers, the Modulation of the firſt does conſiſt. 


From hence what is practically called a Key 

Sr Muſick took its Foundation having its proper 
Lumits, and a certain Number of relative Har- 

Ponies, whoſe melodious Diſtances form a cer- 
in Species of an Octave gradually filled up, 


alled the Syſtem, or Scale of a Key. . | 
To further illuſtrate this Matter, having | 


liken out of the general Syſtem the Sound 1 

cll'd C. natural, and make that the Keynote — 

& its Harmony be ſucceed by ſeveral other re- 

latrve Cords of a greater or leſſer Third, or 

llicke be ſucceeded by the Key Cord, in return 
| ve 


S 
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Harmonies, whoſe Modulation give the Ear 
moſt Satisfaction are either the fir/t (fundamen- 
tal) or thb Sound to the foregoing Harmony, 


| Arſt made by the two lad the thir the 
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we find nothing anſwering our Expectation j 
the Modulation, except when it is made yy 
the Cord of the Key, and one of its near y. 


lative Species of - Harmony ; according to the the 

Manner of the Harmonies firſt connected 25 

derived ſrom thoſe that Nature gives us, a; i, 7 
firſt Modulation mentioned from A. to E. ind 
the Return from E. to A. ſo it is here fqn 
C. to G. its fifth Sound, and the Return fn 
G. to C. its firſt, or from FF. as firſt to © 


its fifth, and from C. to FF. its fundamental 
ſo that theſe ſucceeding Harmanies of FF. ( 


and G. make the proper Modulation of the 

| Melodies in the Parts of the Key of C. whoſe 
Harmony, it's apparent, is not the loweſt, bu þ 
here has a middle Situation, and the two Ex. 
treams F F. and G. are connected by the Me. y. 

| diation of C. and by that Means is immediate that 
related to them both, as in Example V. Plate Ill 


By this we may conculde that all Species c 


which produces the following Order of fu! ani... 
t2w9 half Tones; as in Example VI, Plate III. te nd 


; 
1 


II. 
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** ben Note in che Key, and the other by 
e With 

n * ond beb Note of the Key. 
to th . Fu jt 4 eig Note of the Key. 
ted an 1 
e The Sounds of this Key not being mark'd in 
. e, with a Sharp or Flat before them, 
re from! 


are call'd natural, as fignifying its Sounds are 
immediately derived from the relative Harmony 
of the firſt Species produced by Nature, as I 
have before ſhown in the Pitch of A A o 


n from 
ſt to C 
mental, 


FF. ( here the firſt loweſt or fundamental Note of 
of the he Fave Harmonies n "o F. 

- whok 

ſt, but 


v0 E. ame Kind of Modulation as that from C. to 
he Ile. F. F. only higher by Nature, yet in Regard 
_ that C. is made the Key Note, the Harmony of 

enge 2s the Cord of the fifth Note to C. may 
have the ſeventh; in the Manner I have ſaid 


ecles 0 


he Far before from the Harmony of E. to A. but when 
Jamen- the ſeventh is put in the Cord of C. then the 


Property of this Harmony is alter'd and turned 
from that of a Key Cord to a fifth, Harmony; 
here F F. is the Key, and its gradual Sounds 
and Relatives take the fame Nature or Quality 
s thoſe-in the Key of C. ſo that F. conſiſting of 
the ſame Harmonies and Modulation, and hav- 
ng the. flame Order or n of full and half 


Tones, 


rmMony, 
Full and 
III. the 


> thir 


{116 


Alcho ths Hemony: ben G. to C. is of = - 
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Tones, becomes a tranſpoſed ny from the a 
original _ of C. 


ff we would find out the Properties 
Key with the leer Third out of the gener 
relative Syſtem, let the Sound of 9. be made, 


; | Key Note; it has c. for its third in the c 
; _ Syſtem, by connecting its neareſt relative ay | . 
2 ' monies, from hence is formed a Scale or Om - 
| of full and half Tones in the lame Mani : 
1 in the laſt Example. 3 bw 
. v. 
| The Sounds of this Key being taken fin 
| the firſt Species of natural Sounds, takes ther, 1 
1 fore the Name of an original Key, but range got 
| in a different Order from that of C. The (:M 7 
|, cond and third Note to the Key Note make * 
"0 one half Tone, and the fifth and ſixth Note | 4 
| the Key Note make the others. K 
if The Wan of this Key are with 0 7 
ql  Thirds, when on the contrary the Harmonie +7 
pl the former Key are with greater Piru . 
| which always remain in its Modulation, which ., 
| not ſo with this Key of A. or a Key with i 
V eſſer Third, which continues to be a Key, t n 
ö by the Return made from the Harmony 0 
1 tte fifth to the Key Cord, the Sharp even 
1 Note to the Key Note is accidentally ſounded ; 
il inſtal 
1 
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37 
inſtead of the e Note, as g. ſharp is in- 
| ſtead of g. 


The Reaſon of this Alteration by taking g. 
ſearp inſtead of g. is from the Neceflity tt ere 


mat: Wi 5; of a Return of the Melody to the higher 
in tg Key Note which agrees with the Nature of 
4 15 the abſolute Riſing of the g. Harp into the 2. 
T Urqer 


as in Page 36. and with the other Parts wel] 
| manag'd gives all the Satisfaction that can be 
| with'd from a proper Return or Cloſe ; which 
cannot be perceived in the Melody by g. 
aſcending to the a. The g. frarp cauſes here 
another Alteration by introducing f. ſharp, or 
the ſharp fixth Note to the Key Note, inſtead 


of the flat fixth Note, or Ff. in the Key, 
in order to form the gradual Progreflion of 


Sounds, according to the Nature of the firſt 
Sort of Melody, taken from the ncareſt, Har- 
monies in the general relative Syſtem, which 
Melody proceeds gradually by full and half 
| Tones, and as from the J. to g. ſharp is 
called a full Tone and a half, we can make uſe 
of the f. ſharp to aſcend to g. ſharp, they mak- 


en fron 
s there 
[ Tanget 
The f 
e make 
Note 1 


h lee 
"monies 
Thirk 


with ai ing only a full Tone, A Compoſer may (if he g 
y, tho thinks fit) introduce another Kind of Melody, Y 
and uſe the Progreſſion aſcending from . 


to g. ſharp. or deſcending ſrom g. ſharp to F. 
tor the Sake of a certain Expreſſion, which 
| tho centrary to what has been faid before 
F yet 
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yet is grounded on a reaſonable Succeſſion 


of two di ferent | Cords, the one of which 


8 


1 


ariſes from the Connection of the general rea. 


; 


tive Syſlem, and the others e Jar} may be 


made uſe of, to make a proper Return in the 
Melody to the higher Key Note, as I have be. 
. tore made PPS: I 


II d. is ſounded with the Cord of 5 with 


the leſſer Third, this may lead us to the Cord 
of A. but gives us no Notion of this Cord be- 
ing the laſt Return or Key Harmony, which 
we only find, when the greater Third is ſoun- 


ded, and is perceived Anger with the Avent 


to the ffth Cord. 


The Cord of A. following has the Effect of 


an ending Harmony, and gives it the Property 
of a Key Cord. 


Therefore we may take this as a general 


Rule, that a Cord vin the frarp Third, ac- 
companied 
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Mon companied with the ſeventh makes us the 
moſt ſenſible of its Key, whereas other Har- 
| monies may receive diff.rent Qualities by be- 
7. ing a Cord of the ſecond, third, or fourth 
b Note, &c, to a Key, and therefore like ſingle 
$ounds are Relat zves to ſeveral other Keys, 


3 ſeveral Harmonies are compoſed after 
the Manner of the general relative Syſtem, that 
| js to ſay, to make each Sound (which is in the 


or a fifth to the foregoing or following Har- 
mony, we ſhall find a particular relative Syſtem 
8 | of ſuch Har monies, whoſe reſpective fundamen- : 
| tz] Sounds compoſe or fill up the Octave of the 
Key; from which a beautiful Succeſſion of 
Harmonies and Melodies may be compoſed in 
| as many different Parts as Nature will admit 
| of, as for Inſtance in the Key of A. and C. as in 
| ix Examples, Plate IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, and 

X. 


| In ſome of the foregoing Progreſſions, we 
find a Species of Sounds proper for the Return 
to the Key made by Joyning the two Extreams 


| . and F. * Trias 5 


whoſe 


Species of an Octave of a Key) a fundamental, 


p — yy IE 2 23 Do EGS IE ST 


—— 
ar 


beer fifth, which flat Fifth is not only nece ry 
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Whoſe two Extreams form the Diſtance of , 


to connedt the other relative Harmonics in cr 
to the Key, but makes the ſucceeding con. 
necting Cord or Cords, appear to e Ad 
. 


Thus have I endeavoured to ſhow, what 
from the Obſervation of Nature herſelf are the 
firſt Principles of mufical Sounds, and which 


IT humbly conceive are the firſt Rudiments of 


Compoſition ; I intend further to enlarge by 
Experiments, Rules, and Examples upon this 
Science, and if J have ventured to go out cf 


the common Way, I muſt ſtand or fall by the 


8 Judgment of the Virtuoſi. 
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